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“U 


HAT are these 
So withered and wild in their attire 
That look not like the inhabitants of the earth 


And yet are on't.” 


Rutu WILLIAMS— 


“Courage, the highest gift, that scorns to bend 
To mean devices for a sordid end.” 


Nina Van ArspALe— 


“A happy soul that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer's day.” 


Linian HAtt— 


“O mirth and innocence! O milk and water, 
Ye happy mixture of these happy days.” 


MAarcGarer von HerrMANN— 


“Thoughts so sudden that they seem 
The revelation of a dream.” 


Jessiz WEEMS— 
“Sleep did neither night nor day 
Hang upon her penthouse lid.” 


GLenpA MILLAN— 


“Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
She kept the noiseless tenor of her way.” 


Marta Catvo— 


“She was the very pink of courtesy.” 


Ina Letanp— 


“Her stature’s tall—I hate a dumpy woman.” 


SADEE JOHNSTONE— 


“O, thou child of many prayers 
Life hath quicksands—life hath snares.’ 


Moxcuerire Len MAN— 


“tis not lawfuf for me to do what I 
will with mine own.” 


Maupr LaruamM— 


“Who can ‘scape the fascination of thy magic 


gaze?” 


Mary Neipp— 


“Thou sayest an undisputed thing in such a 
solemn way.” 


Watpa McLauGuLtin— 


“Rare compound of oddity, frolic and fun! 
Who relished a joke and rejoiced in a pun.” 


4 


Ernet Ansorr— 


“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 
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The Old and the Hew 


By Mary Neipp 


The dark cold days of winter dead, 
Seem memories long since past, 
Beneath her white and hoary head 


Ver dried up leaves are cast 


Oh, spring is here with all her mirth, 
In pale green robe so light; 
Her warm soft cheeks caress the earth 


In a transport of delight. 


The birds come home with song so gay, 
Long lines across the sky; 


Life entering a bright new day 


Leaves what is old to die. 


~. \fHallowe’en 
By R. Williams, ’04 


T was on that most mysterious night of the year, when stare’ noises may 
1 be heard and the dark shadowy witches may be seen gliding by, that the 
new girls were so delightfully entertained by the old. All CE che as 
country folk. A number of dances had been enjoyed when suddenly in the at 
of a barn dance great confusion arose by the mysterious appearance of a witch 
with long tangled hair and tall pointed hat. A very worn and ragged shawl was 
thrown about her shoulders, and her face, hands and clothing showed marks of 
the chimney corner. This wierd creature spoke not a word, but with her bunch of — 
switches beckoned us to follow. Not knowing to what uncanny world she might 
iead us, we followed—but cautiously. Our waiting hostesses soon dispelled all 
fear, however, and we went arm-in-arm to the haunt of the witch. 

The room was dark and dreary, but by the dim hght of the Jack o’Lanterns 
could be seen the figures of ghosts, which seemed to vanish and then reappear. 
What a time the old girls had to banish our fears—we the “new” unsophisticated 
country girls. 


Whether the lights grew stronger or whether our eyes merely became accus- 
tomed to the darknes: 


we do not know, but a table, heavily laden with apples, 
oranges, grapes, nuts, and raisins appeared as if by magic. Doughnuts, cider, and 
pumpkin pies were passed and we sat around the fire feasting and chattering as if 
there were never such a thing as a witch. After a while, however, when the coals 
grew low, we heard a voice, at first in a deep monotone, but constantly growing 
louder and more terrifying, saying, “Come, come, and learn your fate, your doom, 
your future happiness or what ever it may be, come and learn.” It was the witch. 
Several of the new girls were held in her clutches, but were soon rescued by the 
dear “old” girls. 

Aiter bidding our hostesses good-night we went away with a glow of happi- 
ness and a perfect confidence in the “old” girls, for after the events of the evening 


we felt sure we could trust them to introduce us into the mysteries of Washington 
Seminary. 


Our Bon Silene Rose 


Once when the saffron morn did close 
His misty arms around a rose, 

Her fourteen petals with crimson flush 
Outrivaled e’en the dawns own blush. 


One petal stood for sweet-faced Ruth, 
The embodiment of honor and truth, 
Our president was and e’er shall be 
While time speeds on through eternity. 


Our treasurer, Lilian, innocent, shy, 

Lost in a day-dream, her thoughts in the sky. 
Our studious Margaret, so trim and neat, 
As secretary was hard to beat. 


And Marta, with her soft, dark eyes, 
Intermingled her smiles and sighs. 

Then tall, graceful Ina drifted in 

Prepared with her dimples all hearts to win. 


She was ushered in from a far off clime 
That Bon Silene rose of mine, 

And each petal bore in its velvet fold 
A message of love that outranked gold. 


Then came Nina so gracious and kind, 
Dearer than whom we none can find. 
Our good vice-president, firm and strong, 
Four years had helped ’o9 along. 


Then brown-eyed Jessie, beloved of all, 
Her many accomplishments all will recall. 
Glenda, historian of the class, 

A dainty, demure and lovable lass. 


While Marguerite, with philosophy great, 
Turned into love her yesterday’s hate. 
Ethel, our blonde with dignified poses, 
Sweetly o’er strewed our path with roses. 


Southern Saidee, so gentle and mild, 

Ever blessed this old world defiled. 

Versatile Maude, with her talents and grace, 
Among us took ever a foremost place. 


Generous to fault was our sweet Mary, 
Her room was the cupboard, she our good fairy. 
Our outspoken Walda, thinking no harm, 


More than once e’er this caused painful alarm. 


Best loved of all these memories fair, 

Miss Bailey comes with her intellect rare. 
Her devotion she showed, both day and night, 
To every Senior who'd come in a plight. 


Now deep in the heart of this velvety rose 
The dull heart of gold that the petals o’erclose 
Lies our motto, and into our heart doth steal 
A longing for our beloved “Haud ye Leal.” 


Pbantoms 


By M. Lapham 


They whirl and writhe—in that world of dreams, 


Around the dim-lit hall. 
Creatures unreal, wraith-like they seem, 


Sprung up at a madman’s call. 


The forms seem bathed in a blood-red light 
That dull jeweled braziers shed. 

Weird music, like the pulse of night, 
Enthrals each swaying head. 


The swirling throng rocks to and fro 
Like a cypress in a storm. 
Grave-like cerements, as each bends low, 


Caress each wan, dim form. 


Untenanted these corpse-like masks 
With minds or souls to stay. 
Frenzied they laugh and groan and gasp 


At the horror of dawning day. 


The low, weird throbs of those mystic notes, 
Faster and faster sob and moan 

Like a chorus of fiends who chant and gloat 
O'er some lost soul to perdition flown. 


The mad hilarity wilder grows, 
And gibbering murmur’s swell 
Now to a harsh and hideous shriek, 

Now like a clanging bell. 


The first faint streak of a chaste white dawn 
And the fantasies shudder in fear— 
The braziers show still dim and wan 


Those faces that mock and leer! 


Then all at once, with a mighty crash, 
The music is at an end! 

The lights burn out with a vivid flash, 
To their graves the ghosts descend, 


‘Raphael Petrocello 


By Ina Leland 


T was about 8 o'clock one hot July evening in the year of our Lord, 1904, that 


fl little Raphael Petrocello was walking up Fifth Avenue in New York with 
a worn violin case under his arm. Raphael's dark Italian face was wan and 


weary and his puny body was prematurely bent. 
He kept on his way until he got to Eighty-fourth Street, then he turned 
east and his step gradually slackened, but on he went, though his violin became 


more and more of a burden. His head was heavy, but his large, pitiful black 


eyes were still bright with that light peculiar only to the Italian. 

He at last arrived in front of a dingy and dark tenement house, where he 
ascended flight after flight of stairs, and when he reached the top he entered a 
small, dark room. There he placed his violin in a corner and made his way over 
to a table where he ate a saucerful of macaroni, but left untouched the red wine 
nearby. He then took a locket from his pocket and pressed it to his lips over and 
over, repeating: 

“My beautiful mother, if you had only lived! But still it was best! My 


beautiful and good mother.” 
Just then the door was opened with a crash and a man staggered into the 


room and fell into a chair. When he saw the boy, however, he jumped up and 
went over to him, and shaking his fists at him, said in angry tones: 

“TI have taken care of you for fourteen years and what good are you to me? 
You give me that money!” 

“But father I am going to pay the rent or we shall be put out.” 

“Give me that money and not another word from you,” growled the father. 

With that he pushed the boy to the floor and snatching the money, staggered 
out of the room, down the stairs, up the filthy block and into a den, where he 
drank the night away. 

Early in the morning little Raphael, tired and sick as he was, took up his 
only friend, kissed the strings and fondly putting it in its case placed it under his 
arm and went down into the street. He was met by the janitor, who said: 

“IT must have that money today or out you and your father go.” 

“I will have it for you at sundown, never fear.” 
ie a oe Perhaps he could not play tonight. 
nome ce S oe ee one coe What could he oe then. 
reece th Se pact Me eee ere then he unconsciously 

, went on. After he had walked a few 


blocks he noticed very beautiful wo nw iz 19 V ra 
a very beautif k r i i neck 
y | mai earing a wonderful diamond 


lace. Her inspiring face attracted Raphael, as did also the gleam of the dia- 
monds. Suddenly, as she was crossing the street the necklace fell to the ground 
utterly unnoticed by its owner! Little Raphael caught it up and a sudden de- 
sire came over him to keep it, but good triumphed, and he dashed across the 
street, dogding many passing vehicles. Just as he was about to hand it to her 
a large touring car knocked him down. 

Unconscious of her loss, the lady walked on, but attracted by a number of 
people running past her, she turned and saw a crowd gathered near the corner 
from which she had come. Making her way into their midst she noticed a small 
figure on the ground. Then, led by woman’s instinct, she struggled through the 
crowd, and despite the efforts of the police, was in a moment at the side of the boy. 

“You have lost these—I found them. They are yours!” 

Raphael uttered these words with great effort and handed them to the lady. 

“Call a cab at once,” were the orders given by the stranger. When it came 
the boy was helped in, and he and the lady drove off together. On their way to 
the house Raphael was too faint to speak. When they arrived the butler carried 
lim in and medical aid was secured. 

It took several weeks for him to regain his strength, but one day when he was 
feeling extremely well he was asked by his friend and her husband to tell all 
about himself. After recounting his story in a simple yet pathetic manner it 
was decided that if Raphael's father consented he should remain with his new 
friends and bear their name, which was Graham. 

It is needless to state that his father was easily bought, and that Raphael 
Graham lived with these grateful people and was treated as if he were their own 


son. His talent for his violin was encouraged, and today he is one of the best 


players in America. 


The Wnauguration 
By W. McLaughlin 


“The north wind doth blow 

And we shall have snow,” 

Sang the bird as he flew thro’ the air; 
While the “Washington Post” 
Announced to a host— 

“The weather: Exceedingly fair.” 


On the night of March third, 

About midnight we heard 

The growling and howling of wind. 
The windows did rattle, 

The snow and rain battle, 

'Twas a horrible night of its kind. 


We shivered and sighed, 

And some almost cried, 

While many were filled with deep sorrow. 
For it seemed such a shame, 

Although who was to blame, 

When we thought of the awful tomorrow. 


The morning then came, 

With its pouring of rain, 

Which afterward turned into snow. 
The breakfast bell rang 

With a furious clang, 

And tripping downstairs we did go. 


A few trees were down 

All over the town; 

The wires were crossed and were broken, 

But our spirits were bright 

And our hearts were all light. 

We were happy—no cross words were spoken. 


The chaperon was worried, 

She had all morning hurried 

Back and forth to the Bell telephone. 
“No hopes for a car! 

To walk—'tis too far!” 

There arose from the girls a low moan. 


Mrs. Smallwood appeared, 

And our sad hearts she cheered. 

“T have hired two sightseeing cars.” 
“Oh! isn’t that grand? 

Then we shall hear the band.” 

“The cars will be here in two hours.” 


We were told to dress warm, 

To be kept from the harm 

Of the cold blowing wind and the snow, 
So in sweaters, in gloves, 

In coats, veils and muffs, 

By twelve we were ready to go. 


One car broke down, 

Which caused a deep frown 

To settle on our chaperon’s brow. 

But it soon went away, 

There was no more delay 

Than the very short time would allow. 


That we might not get tired, 

A room had been hired, 

With also a balcony strong, 

So there we could view, 

And be comfortable, too, 

The parade when it did come along. 


With one seething mass 

Of most every class 

The sidewalks were filled all the time. 

There were souvenirs, too, 

Of everything new, 

Which were bought with a small “half-a-dime.” 


We had food in our muffs, 

And were sent large cream puffs, 

Which were eagerly eaten by all. 

But we soon heard a sound, 

And our hearts gave a bound, 

“The Parade!” we all heard some one call.” 


We looked for a while, 

And we soon saw the smile 

Of Taft, the new head of our nation. 
Amid the loud cheers, 

Which deafened our ears, 

He bowed in the highest elation. 


The parade came along, 

It was one mighty throng 

Of soldiers and those from the fleet; 
Bright banners were waving, 

The marchers were braving 

The long and wet march on the street. 


Then back to the Sem 

At about 5 P. M. 

We went to get dressed for the ball; 
And our high expectation 

Of the inauguration 

Found there its fulfillment for all! 


Gloom 
By M. Lapham 
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The Death of Elaine 


By Lilian Hall 


HE light of waning day bade farewell to Elaine as the huge black barge 
Tt bore her lifeless form on its sacred mission to Camelot. The pilot was her 


faithful servant, speechless and old; and these two—the dumb guarding 


the dead—drifted out into the night, while far away, in the infinite beyond, her 


soul had at last found its peace. In one hand she clasped’a lily, while in the other 


was a letter disclosing to Launcelot the secret of her death ; and there was not a 


sound, save the faint swish of the water as the wordless man plied his oar, steering 


his precious burden on to her castle of dreams. 


And thus Elaine floated down 
the spell of her beauty and innocene 


ladies of the land and the heart of 
pressedly 


the stream to Camelot as was her wish, and 
€ remained for many a day with the lords and 
King Arthur's most trusted knight was inex- 
saddened, carrying until death the memory of 

“Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolot.” 
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Hppreciation of Lady Macbeth 


By Jessie Maynard Weems, ’0G 


F all the women in Shakespeare’s plays, and their name is legion, there is 
none so intensely, even appallingly, interesting as Lady Macbeth. She has 
all the qualities that should have made her a wonderfully fine woman—lofty 

desires, a masterful intellect, great strength of character, unusual self-control, and 
a deep and profound love for her husband. 

Alas, this very affection which should have elevated and exalted her being 
became her evil genius, dragging her to degradation and destruction. Yet distorted 
as this love grew, it fostered ambitions, not for herself, but for her lord. Then 
realizing that his greatest desire was to become ruler of Scotland, to attain 
the title of king, she with exquisitely sympathetic understanding of his character 
and full knowledge of his fatal irresolution, foresaw that she must be the oak 
for the ivy. It was only through her strength that he could reach the goal of 
his ambition. Her indomitable will was her greatest ally, crushing out all womanly 
instinct, steeling the woman to play a part utterly foreign to her sex. It was she 
who urged Macbeth when he wavered and she who drove him to the murderous 
deed. 

Her matter-of-factness precluded visions of air-drawn daggers and blood- 
splotched ghosts, but she was human. Unexpressed fear and sorrow work inward 
and consume the victim, and so remorse was eating out her heart and soul, because 
unlike her husband, Lady Macbeth could not speak of the deed. 

Not until the wonderful sleep-walking scene is one ‘conscious of the utter 
hopelessness which vents itself only when the chains of sleep hold captive her 
indomitable will. It is this anguish feeding upon itself which makes the retribution 
of Lady Macbeth the consumation of torture. Thus the soul that knows it has 
sinned irrevocably can never hope to find peace but in the everlasting sleep. 


eh 


In the Wight 


By Nina K. Van Arsdale 


In the still watches of the night 
There is a face that comes to me; 

It seems to glide upon my sight 
From out the vast eternity. 


O! dearest face could you but see 
How eagerly I watch and muse 
For one so fair, must kindly be, 
One fashioned by the night's soft hues. 


You are a fairy, dear, I know 
A little one from out the sk 
To me all lovely things you show, 


And then you smile and bid good-bye 


Medley of Parodies on Class of 1905 


By Myrtis Melissa Ensigh 


Listen, my friends, and you shall hear 

Of a noble class and her Senior year: 

On October the sixth in Nineteen-eight, 
Trusting these facts will have some weight, 
We first met as the class we now hold so dear. 


In the study hall so dreary 
With the underclassmates weary, 
Sat the Seniors, sad yet haughty, 
Sorry they had been so naughty. 
How they pored over grave Ibsen! 
Wishing he were more like Gibson, 
Whose “philosophy” is pleasing 
Without all one’s moments seizing 
Trying to find realism 
’Till one’s mind is but a schism, 
Also Tolstoi from grim Russia, 
And the French reformer Zola 
Taught us that their art was clever. 
‘ Their philosophy, No! Never! 
Sometimes you could see them writing - 
Paragraphs well worth reciting, 
Patriotic speeches telling * 
About Washington, or dwelling 
Upon Frederick, called the Great. 


By the pricking of my thumbs 

An examination comes; 
Hamlet and Macbeth are due, 

All afraid we won't get through! 
Was it Banquo’s ghost appeared? 

Or King Duncan’s Macbeth feared? 
“Never shalt thou shake at me 

Gory locks that proof wilt be.” 


“When shall we three meet again?” 
These quotations rack the brain. 
In psychology we find 
How to stimulate the mind; 
If a thing you wish to do 
And your memory should fail you 
"Round your finger a string tied, 
Is a remedy oft tried. 


Once was asked in voice most pleasant, 
“Where, oh! where has gone the present ?” 
Much surprise met the answer kind, 
“Into the past I think you'll find.” 


There was one place you would find us, 
If permission we could win, 

Every Saturday for luncheon 

’ At the famous Tea Cup Inn. 


Oft we'd wish that it was Thursday, 
For on that day we would see 

Moving pictures of the place where 
Elmendorff would seem to be. 


An event that gave us pleasure, 
You have heard of it perchance, 

For indeed it was much talked of, 
Was our jolly Senior dance. 


Once upon an evening dreary, while a Senior weak and weary, 

Should have been absorbed in studying lessons for her classes o'er, 

While she nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping—rapping at her chamber door. 

“'Tis some visitor,” she muttered, “I'll just lock my chamber door, 
Then they'll bother me no more.” 


But the knocking ’stead of ceasing, was decidedly increasing, 
And the rapid, eager tapping roused her as in times before, 
“Surely that must be some teacher, to forgive I must beseech her.” 
But she answered to my pleadings—pleading as in days of yore, 
“For this evil you'll be punished, all in vain do you implore, 

Study downstairs ever more.” 


We listened for the sound 

Of the ring that would resound 
Like a chime; 

The postman came at eight, 

How we mourned if he were late 
Any time. 


a ee ee 


That rising bell! That rising bell! 
How many a tale its ring could tell 
Of dreams so limited in time 
By its unkind awakening chime! 


Those evening bells! Those evening bells' 
Also a tale their ringing tells 

Of boxes from which we would dine 
But for their interrupting chime. 


No more its sound shall be our call 
To joys and duties severe. 
; A fond farewell it has from all, 
5 ; Tho’ it goes on forever, ’ 


Soon we'll scattered be and fled, 
Some be lonely, some be wed ; 
‘And when I ask with throbs of pain, 
“Ah! when shall we all meet again, 
As in the days long since gone by,” 
I hope each conscience will reply, 

“Alumni banquet! 

Alumni banquet!” 


Hail! to the class that so soon will succeed us! 
Large be their numbers, and all other surpass. 
Follow the deeds of this shining example: 
Hail! to Nineteen-cleven, our sister class. 


And now my dear classmates and teachers and friends, 
The time will soon come when this close friendship ends. 
One short, happy year have we spent together, 

Thro sunshine and shadow, thro bright and dark weather. 


Then here’s to our school days at Washington Sem! 
They will always to us be as some priceless gem, 
And when grave misfortune his dauntless spear hurls, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, “The Girls.” 


Senior Class ibistory 


By G. Millan, 704 


alm of literature, that we may read together a 


most interesting book, one that for many years has been stored away among sacred 


i f ‘09. 
archives—The Record of the Royal Class oO. ; 
On the frontispiece we behold this dedication—To our sister eee Sophomores. 
fi he childhood of ‘09, those early days, four years ago, when 
pine alge LE ates of the class of today entered the portals of Washington 
es ae ‘i th short frocks and big hair ribbons, looking 


inary. h timid Freshmen we were, wi fi 1 i mn 
Berta ianation upon the grave and reverend Senior, while we scarcely hoped to ever 


i i of knowledge. However, we toiled onward and upward, 
eer pee res A cca ge ciomatica aad physics, literature and rhetoric, until on 
October 6, 1908, we were at last admitted to the rank of Seniors. ft 

Chapter I records our debut as Seniors, for after December 9, the date of eur oe 
official class meeting, we were to be regarded as examples of dignity, learning, wisdom anc 
grace. , , 

This cha o holds within its valuable pages an account of our first meeting, when 
with ies a Miss Bailey as honorary members, the Seniors chose ce officers who 
were to guide us so faithfully through the many trials and struggles of Senior life. ' 

Ruta WitiaMs 
Nina Van ArspaLi 
Linian Hate 


C=: with me for a while into the re: 


For President . .. 
Vice President . 


aSUTeCT . wees C 
Lenk x eeniaiere MARGARET VON HERRMANN 


Business Manager . ... ese an ; .. . : Gienpa MILLAN 

The second chapter of our book is long, for it tells of much discussion, some dissention 
and many decisions concerning our class flower, motto and colors. At last we chose the 
fragrant Bon Siléne rose, which in its development from a tightly folded bud into a beautiful 
full blown rose, is symbolic of our own Senior class. 

For our colors we kept the Royal Purple and Gold which we had so proudly worn as 
Sophomores and Juniors, and inspired by our old Scotch motto, Haud-ye-Leal, we have tried 
to weave a golden thread of memories to leave behind us in the hearts of our classmates. 

It is a joyous chapter, this next one, for from it we learn that on the evening of 
December 11 a dance was given by Mrs. Smallwood to the Seniors and Juniors. The memory 
of happy, smiling faces, and the strains of beautiful music, lingered in our minds for many 
days to come. 

Further on we read of the Seniors’ entertainment, given on March 18, for the school 
and friends, when ‘09 covered itself with glory and proudly bore off the laurels. For zhis 
night we laid aside the dignity which belonged to us by virtue of our position, and the 
grave and revenend Seniors took their turn upon the stage in amusing the audience by 
clever jokes, songs and short sketches. 

Now we turn from pleasure to work, for these next pages contain the secret of trials, 
struggles and long hours of work, but of every-ready help and encouragement on the part of 
each and every girl for our annual, which, due to the untiring efforts of our Editor-in- 
chief, Miss Lapham, and her able assistants, we feel is a crowning success. 

a bye are drawing toward the close of our book; we find there are but two chapters 
ie tye te en Wes bave pulsed we shall store the contents carefully away among our most 
tid ie nemories, perhaps to be taken out again when old associations come crowding 
But let us read on—we find a descripti i i 
r s rea a scription of Founders’ Day, : 7, vhic cca- 
zion gathered in the Assembly Hall, before friends and eee ipl esis ae 
and gaye our yell grouped around the banner of ’o9. It was aj a eh ead 
i Fi . it was a joyous day, yet ked by 

note of sadness, for was it not a ey : Joyous day, yet marked by a 
Seine dines almost the last time we s' ould be gathered together as a 

pad now we come to the last chapter of our 
morn until night, of high marks to be attained, and e 


history—it speaks of girls studying from 

Ssays to be written. 

Aas C ; p ever the record of our beloved class, for 

eames: Raia cteo ee and Poaahp tL om he guidance of Washington Seminary 
he t 4 I ‘oO e pts crow re 

and to claim its prize—a diploma—og has accomplished ai Soe Be cekoowiniee 


Bunior Class 


Flower—American Beauly 
Mascot—"Teddy Bear™ Motto Filia—® « Xt a 


President—OLIVE RAY SUMMERLIN 
Vice-President—ELIZABETH LOUISE ALEXANDER 
Treasurer- ALMA TRAINER 
Secretary DOROTHY BOURNE PIERSON 
Honorary Member—JULIET PAULINE ZIMMERMANN 


10. Hazel Graham Glessner 


. Nellie Acker 
. Pauline Rose Bush 11. Gladys Rockwell Jenney 
. Ora Dell Burt 12. Hellen Martha Kittenger 


1 

2. 
3 
4. 
5 

6. 
7 
8. 
9. 


13. Margaret Merrill 


. Edna Helen Baldwin 
14. Helen Martin 


. Sarah Emmalyn Billard 
. Clara Manette Collins 15. Sophy Alice Murphy 


. Vara Belle Densmore 16. Courtney Beveridge Wade 
Nellie Beck Fisher 17. Margaret Helen Williams 


. Frances Hawke 18. Louise Adelaide Zeigler 


Song of the Juniors 


Fifteen Juniors baked into a pie! 
When the pie was opened 


They all began to sing, 
And this is what they sang: 


Music—Old Oaken Bucket. 


Dixie. 


How dear to our hearts 

Are the thoughts of our school days, 

When fond recollection presents them to view 
The buildings, the campus, 

So bright with the sun’s rays, 

And every loved spot 

Which those happy days knew. 


Then we wish that we were Freshie 
Hurrah! Hurrah! In the Freshman band 
To take our stand 

And three more years to stay. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

And three more years to stay. 


Home Sweet Home 


By Manette Collins 


Mid classes and school days 
Thru which we may roam, 
There ne'er was a class 
Quite as good as our own. 
The girls are so charming, 
And the girls are so fair, 


There ne’er was a clas 


Quite as good we declare. 
Juniors, Juniors, dear, dear Juniors, 
There ne’er was a class 


Quite as good we declare. 


<wQYOuw— 


Good Old Summer Time 


When exams are over 
Then we are in clover; 
Life is one beautiful dream. 
No lessons annoying, 

Each one is enjoying 


The good old summer time. 
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The Masquerade 


By P. R. Bush 


HE lights burn dimly, and it is easy to imagine one’s self in a fairy court of 

(oy St. James, where are representatives of every clime, from the hot and torrid 

south to the cold and frigid north. Here is an Indian with a tiny papoose 

on her back, a glittering chain around her neck, and decked with other showy 
ornaments peculiar to that barbaric race. 

Across the room a couple of German maidens are vaguely outlined, and 
here and there is an American soldier boy. A colonial dame, who looks as if she 
had stepped from a picture, with her powdereed hair and flowered overskirt, toys 
with her fan as she passes. Here is a French danseuse and a Japanese maiden. 

Lord Fauntleroy next meets one’s gaze, resplendent in black velvet and em- 
broidery, and behind him is a dainty Chinese girl, taking little, mincing steps and 
entirely unconscious of the fact that many people are enamored of her. Ah! there 
comes Anne Boleyn, that tragic lady whose grim fate has touched the hearts of 
many, and following her is Sir Walter Raleigh with his fair companion on his arm. 

This is indeed a fairy court, for here one sees in Lord Fauntleroy and Red 
Riding Hood the closest friends; Juliette and Buster Brown are boon companions. 
The Merry Widow and the Indian walk slowly along, hand in hand, and the 


Gipsy and the French danseuse seem to be on the most intimate terms. Even the 
colonial dame and the twentieth century girl gaze askance at one another. 

All this I saw on Saturday evening, November 21. There was much curiosity 
at each new arrival, and wonder reigned until all removed their masks and I 
beheld the familiar faces of my schoolmates. The lights were turned up and the 
dancing began in real earnest, after which the company was regaled with a dainty 
supper. I then bade my hostess adieu, and the masquerade was a thing of the past. 


Junior 


The School Teacher's Dream 


By Ora Dell Burt 


A school teacher lay on her peaceful cot, 

A tired and heartsick dame 

Ten years she had taught in the Washington Sem, 
Her trials were ever the same. 

And now as she drifted from earth away, 
On the wings of the drowsy god, 

She dreamed that her body was laid to rest 
eath the green of the summer sod, 

But her spirit took an upward flight 

To the front of the pearly gate 

And waited patiently up there 

For St. Peter to tell her fate. 

“And who are you,” St. Peter said, 

“That are freed from earthly rule?” 


And the answer came in a feeble voice, 
“I taught in a fair maid’s school ; 

Ten years I've worked with many a bout, 

When my duty I tried to do.” 

St. Peter said, “Twas a noble fight, 

The realms of light are for you.” 

Through the pearly es she went with a bound, 


And banished her fear and dread, 
But the jolt she got just woke her up, 
And she found she had jumped out of bed. 


Hl Reverie 


By D. B. Pierson 


Seated alone one evening, 

My meerschaum pipe and I, 
Dreaming the old dreams over, 
Watching the smoke-ghosts die. 
Weary and ‘lone I pondered, 

And my thoughts took wings to fly, 
And leaving my friends, the arm-chair, 
The fire, my pipe and me, 

They soared to realms unheard of 

Far off in eternity. 


Suddenly, as my soul wandered, 

It happened to drift and glide 

To the gates of the unknown— 

By chance left open wide. 

And gliding, drifting and swaying, 
Tossed by mood’s stray desires, 

My soul found its rest at last, dear, 
Warmed by love's purest fires. 

And as I dreamed this dream, dear, 
I thought its rest was you, 

And you had taken it in, love, 

And cherished it warm and true. 
But alas! alack! tho’ dreams are sweet, 
They rarely ever come true, 

I 'woke and found instead, dear, 

In my hands a picture of you. 


A warning to those flirtatiously inclined (found among the manuscripts of 
Sir Walter Scott, but printed without his permission ). 


Breathes there a maid with soul so dead 
That hath not “Yes” to suitor said, 

Who long encourged sought her hand? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within her stirred 
As still his footsteps he deferred 

From wandering to a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go mark her well, 
For her shall Cupid break the spell. 

High though her ruching, catch her name, 
Boundless her hair for Psyche to claim. 
Despite those French heels, poudre riz and pelf, 
The Wretch concentrated all in self, 
Shortly shall forfeit all renown 

And sadly sighing shall sit down 

On the back row with head low hung 
When'er the belfry chimes are rung. 


Sophomores, 1911 


Class Colors—Turquoise, Blue and Gold 

Class Motto—Nihil Nisi Bonum Class Flower—Yellow Rose 
President—ANNA BELLE ALLNUTT 
Vice-President—HENRIETTA McKENNEY HOLTON 
Treasurer—FLORENCE MANN 
Secretary—DORIS MABEL DRAIN 
Honorary Member—MARJORIE DeS. HANSON 


Antoinette Josephine Cary Ethel Osgood 

Margaret Lee Harper Helen Lee Severens 

Gladys Louise Hardwick Esther Tulles Stow 

Agnes Langley Clara Weidenbach 

Mary McCain Maude Wissler 
Class Song 


Tune—Mandy Lane 


Sophomores, Sophomores, 
Brightest class that ever came in through the doors. 
All the time, in rain or shine, 
We'll be there on time, 
© Sophomores 
Do your best 
For W. S. 
Let your colors always hang above the rest 
Win, win 
Every U. A. Pin, Sophomores. 


Song to the Seniors 


Tune—Cuddle up a little closer, Lovey Mine. 
Cuddle up a little closer, 1909 


Cuddle up dear seniors we just think you're fine 
Like to have you lead the way, 

Like to do just what you say, 

For we love to work and play 


With 1909. 


Sophomores 


Glass Yell 


Boom rah! rah! 
Boom rah! rah! 
Bravo for the Sophomores 
Boom rah! rah! 


ANOTHER 


Ti Boom, Boom, Boom! 
Ti Biven, Baven, Beven! 
Sophomores, Sophomores! 


1911 


The Bridge 


(With apologies to Mr. Longfellow.) 
By A. B. Allnutt 


I 


J stood on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks were striking the hour, 
‘And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower. 


3 


And foremost in that vision 

Of moonlight on the sea, 

Miss Hanson, our dear, honored member, 
Gently handed a French book to me. 


5 
Following closely behind her 
As if carried by the tide, 
Miss Holton, our beloved Vice-President, 
With “poor Johnnie” by her side. 


7 
And then came floating to me 
Along that wooden pier, 
The only “Mann” in all the class, 
With fair Helen hovering near. 


9 
How often, O how often, 
They had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear Astronomy away on its bosom 
Orer the ocean wide and wide! 


II 


But now they have passed on by me, 
As they're borne on by the sea, 

And Gladys and Margaret Harper 
Throw their shadows over me. 


13 
1 see in that sisterly army 
aa Passing to and fro, 
ae Wissler and sweet Matille, 
nd these are the last to go. 


2 


I saw in the bright reflection 

Of that moonlight on the sea, 
The Sophomore Class advancing 
Like a vision unto me. 


4 

And far in the hazy distance 

Of that lovely night in June, 

The hair of the Sophomore President 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


6 


Then sweeping and rushing through them, 


With Chaucer in her hand, 
Dear Doris, our honored Secretary, 
Read of knights in foreign land. 


8 


How often, O how often, 

In the days that had gone by 

J had seen them “flunk” in Latin 
With never a tear in their eye! 


Oe. 

And I see advancing toward me 
Mary and Ethel, too, 

And they whisper together of History 
And of note books which are due. 


12 


And I see in that ghostly procession 
Of care-encumbered (?) girls 
Esther, Antoinette and Clara 
And Agnes with hair in curls. 


14 
And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as “Sophs” have troubles, 
As long as “Sophs” have woes. 


Fnctent Chivalry and Modern—H Contrast 


CONTRAST between ancient chivalry and the modern apology for the 
pa “Flower of Feudalism,” is a sad subject, and the deeper one Goes into a 

comparison of the armored knights of the mediaeval ccrleunies and the 
modern product, the sadder the future looks for all “fair ladies. 


Things have come to such a pass that we must learn of chivalry from books 


and history, instead of from personal illustrations. In the days of Arthur anc 


his Round Table, the knight begged for the privilege of wearing his lady's color 
on his lance head, or tied to his helmet, when he wished to show her favor. Now 
the modern admirer shows his devotion by sending the object of his affection a 
bunch of violets or a box of Huyler’s, by taking her to the theater and calling 
once a week. 

In olden times, when the small boy’s ambition was to be a knight, he must 
have a thorough education on the subject. First, at the tender age of seven he 
must find a lord who would take him as a page at the castle. He was there put 
in charge of the ladies and instructed in the duties of religion and knightly 
etiquette. From the lord and his men he learned the manly and martial duties, 
first as a page, and then from the age of fourteen to twenty-one as his lord's 
squire, attending him in battle, or in times of peace, at the castle. All of this 
was only leading up to his twenty-first birthday. On this great occasion he did 
not receive his share in the family estate of thousands of dollars, as does the 
average American youth; instead, he was knighted, kneeling before his lord and 
swearing to defend religion and the ladies of the nobility and to help the oppressed. 

Not so the knight of today. Our ordinary boy goes through the graded 
schools, then probably for a year or two to one of the large preparatory schools, 
and finally through college, where as a football hero his collarbone is dislocated 
or his arm broken. Maybe he rows on the eight, and the girls rave about him 
and ask him to dances and send him sofa pillows. 

Oh, this is truly an age of the decline of chivalry! The only sign one sees 
nowadays is the raising of the hat to a lady, and some few heroes will even 
swing to a strap in a car that a fair maiden with an exceedingly large hat may 
have his seat ; that is, of course, if he hasn’t an evening paper to hide behind and 
absorb his attention so that he may not hear: “No, Marie, you take that seat. I 
would just as soon stand. No, indeed, we both couldn't possible squeeze in there! 
It would crowd that poor man to death!” 

When it comes to this, the unfortunate supporter of chivalry, who has had 
his feet stepped on for six blocks, struggles to his feet, and with a sad smile that 
he tries hard to make cheerful, offers his seat to the young lady. Sometimes, if 
he is a comely knight, he gets a sweet, “Oh, thank you so much,” but oftener the 
reward is a not too pleasant glance, which, easily read, means, “It’s about time!” 
Sometimes I don’t wonder that chivalry is disappearing. 


H Great Game 


By Margaret Harper 


when the train drew up to the station. Not anxious because of the opposing 

players they were to meet the next day, as these hustled on the platform 
below him. His mental state was due to another cause. Suddenly he recognized a 
face, and jumping from the steps before the train had fully stopped, he made a 
rapid dash through the crowd. 

“Well, it’s good to see you,” he exclaimed, as he took the hand extended to 
him. 

“Yes?” she returned vaguely, as if she had desired to hear the contrary. “I 
hope you won't win.” 

“Not a nice reception for a fellow. But, of course, its natural, I suppose, for 
you to want your own team to win; still I was hoping you might wish me a little 
success.” 

They started up the walk together in silence. After a long time she said, 
“We haven't lost a game this year.” 


ae was a little anxious as he pushed out to the back platform with the team 


“] know you haven't, but what has that to do with tomorrow’s game ?” 

“Oh, nothing exactly, but you have, and it wouldn't matter so much if you 
lost.” 

“Wouldn't matter so much !” 

“Well, I think it would matter a good deal.” 

“Ts Bill going to play ?” 

“Of course he’s going to play, and you just ought to see him. [He's a regular 
fighting machine. He’s won half our games this year by his own cleverness.” 

“Quite glowing tributes to him, I should say,” he answered distantly. 

A smile which said that perhaps she had the right to pay him “glowing 
tributes” was her answer. A long silence followed, broken only by her several 
attempts to bring up football again. 

“Jack,” she said abruptly, as if it were useless to try to get around the point, 
“I was thinking you might help us win tomorrow.” 

“I help you win! Why, I’m going to play against you, Bess. How in 
the” 

“Yes, but you need not play so hard.” 

“You've won every game this year and don’t care how you win this one?” 

“Oh, not exactly that, but I thought you might do that much for me—for 
old time’s sake,” she said looking at him with a smile. 

“Well, Bess, I'd do anything for you, but I could hardly —” 

“Yes, Jack.” she interrupted. ‘You always used to begin that way at school 
when I asked you to do something, but you always came around all right in 
the ent You just like to be coaxed.” 

But it was different then, Bess. We weren't fighting on opposite sides. We 
Were only fighting between ourselves and it didn’t matter so much, but when a 
college puts trust in a fellow and gives him a place on the team, it’s not right.” 


“But wouldn’t my trust,” she said coquettishly, “be worth nearly as much?” 
“A thousand times more, Bess—that is, if it were given without any—" 
“Oh, pshaw,” she said impatiently, “it’s only one game anyway. Nobody 


will ever know.” 


Just then they arrived at the hall. : : 
“T can’t see it that way, Bess.” Then he hesitated as if expecting her to make 


some reply. “I kind 0” wish—lI could,” he said slowly, “but I can’t.” He glanced 
at her, but she was looking down at the ground. ; 5a 

“Good night, Bess,” he said quickly, as though a little angry with himself for 
having considered it at all. “But remember we'll play the game tomorrow,” he 


added with a snap of determination. J 
Jack had scarcely gone when Bill came hurriedly to the hall, where Bess was 


waiting for him. 

“Well, what did you do with him?” he asked anxiously. 

“Do with him! Oh, Bill, we’re in an awful mixup. I was sure he’d do any- 
thing I asked him to. He always used to at high school, but he’s so different since 
he’s been to Yale, and worst of all, if he should tell this around it would be bad 
for us. He only said, ‘They'd play the game,’ and you know what that means. I've 
made things worse. We'll surely lose now.” 

“We shouldn’t if he were out of it. I’ve sized up the rest of their players. 
We can handle them.” 

“Do be careful tomorrow, Bill. After what I’ve said he might accidentally 
get at you. You were never any too good friends at home, and I always regretted 
it, too, for it was entirely on account of me.” 

“Don’t worry about Jack tomorrow, Bess, we'll play the game, too.” 

Jack was gloomy as he sat in his room at the hotel. He was dissatisfied with 
everything. When the fellows asked him to walk around and see the town, he 
said he didn’t care anything about the town. There wasn’t a comfortable chair 
in the place. He flung himself into one, then another. He hated the old school 
and the engineering course. It was better, after all, to take a college course like 
Bill, and go to a co-ed school, too. He always knew it was like giving Bess to 
Bill, this choosing Yale, anyway. And what was the game tomorrow? Just as 
Bess said, only one, and nobody would ever know. And how much she had 
always meant to him! She was worth a thousand games. How foolish he had 
been not to please her! But it was not too late yet! Anyway, he would put on 
his coat and take a walk down past the hall. If he should happen to see Bess— 
well, he wanted to talk to her anyhow, besides he could not stay in the room any 
longer. 

Thanksgiving was an ideal football day—the air was sharp and crisp and 
gave added vigor to the closely matched teams. If ever there was a fight for 
victory, it was going to be that morning between old Yale and the Varsity. How 
confident were both line-ups, how each heart glowed with the hope of ‘victory ! 
Incidentally, how the two half-backs glared at each other. Though Bill might 


ies cee : 
have the girl, Jack was going to have the game, and that was the spirit of the 
morning. 


First one side seemed on the point of scoring, then the other. Back and 
forth over the gridiron the team went, cheer after cheer coming from the 
bleachers to urge old Varsity on. Every play that they had practiced was tried, 
but always stopped in the nick of time by the opposing team. Several times 
Jack glanced at the bleachers, only to see Bess cheering for the other side. And 
co the first half ended with a score of nothing to nothing. 

Both teams entered the second half more determined than ever—a determina- 
tion that almost reached a frenzy. If two teams were ever matched those two 
were. Every player was up to the best that was in him. And how those two 
half-backs played! Steadily toward the goal the Varsity took the ball. Cheer 
after cheer came from the bleachers. But they never quite reached the goal. 
When victory was so near for old Varsity the ball started back. Only five 
minutes left. Now Yale had it in the middle. Now or never for Jack! He 
started down the field. The full-back ran over a few yards and threw the ball 
to him—caught! On he sped. Bill started after him—the two half-backs in a 
race for victory. Bill missed him by scarcely a foot. Jack rushed on with almost 
superhuman speed—and a touchdown! The game was won. 

He glanced at the bleachers as the players left the field. He would never 
forget the expression on Bess’ face—disappointment, chagrin and hatred. He 
did not go to say good-bye to her when the team left; he could never say good- 
bye when he remembered how she had looked at him. But he could not help 
feeling that it was all even anyway—the game had been won. 


* * * * * * * * 


ae 

It was a long time since that great game and the great play of the half-back 
college days. Football games and engineering courses had become things for 
memory to dwell upon. Jack had long been an engineer, and a successful one, 
too, for he had gone at it with the same spirit as in that game long ago. 

“Bess,” he said one Thanksgiving Day, “do you remember ten years ago 
today ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and the game,” and she looked dreamily out of the 
window as though far, far away somewhere she was seeing the old gridiron and 
the two half-backs rushings madly down the field. “TI was foolish then,” she 
continued with a little laugh. “I see now that it was cowardly, but I couldn’t see 
itthat way then. I could never have—liked you half so much had it not been for 
that game.” 


« i : bea sie 
Yes,” he said, and he felt a thrill as though he were rushing down the field 

a } “ . a 

san. “Yes, it was a great game. 


Freshmen, 1912 


Class Colors—Crimson and White 
Class Motto—Ad Astra - Class Flower—White Carnation 


President—CHARLOTTE QUAIL SKILLING 
Vice-President-KATHERYN VIRGINIA DRAIN 
Secretary—MARY MAYFIELD 
Treasurer—REBECCA WELLMAN 

Honorary Member—LUCY BARBOUR EWING 


Henrietta Macaully Helene Hoffa 
Helen Emery Virginia Roberts 
Gertrude Louise Parsons 


Glass Yell 


1912, well I guess! 
Freshmen! Freshmen! 


W. S.! 


Our Class 


We're the Freshmen, numbering nine, 
Striving hard to keep in line; 

But, like birds at break of day, 
Always chirping, always gay. 


Roberts, Parsons, Hoffa, Skilling, 
Mayfield—every hand is willing; 
McCaully, Emery, Wellman, Drain, 
You may trust us—in the main. 


Great deeds we may never do, 
But one thing we promise you— 
If into trouble you ever get, 
You'll find the nine a helpful set! 


A) Co 


HHow it Happened 
By M. de S. H. 
[From the German.] 
He knocked upon the door of many a heart; 
They opened wide. 


But when he begged a crust of bread, 
“Take thou a stone!” they cried. 


He gathered up their charity, 
And bore it home. 

And built with it, about his heart, 
A wall of stone. 


The Stairs 


By M. de S. H. 


HEY were way back at the very end of the hall—the stairs, and they stretched 
(o up, up—winding and twisting till they reached the enchanted region above, 


where was mother’s room, with sweet-smelling bottles on the fluffy dressing 
table. 

They were unspeakably terrible to you—the stairs. They were always dark, 
no matter how bright the sunshine was outdoors. Queer shadowy forms flitted 
up and down them, with stifled sighs and ghostly rustling. Sometimes when 
mother was angry and made you go up to bed all alone in the horrible, haunted 
darkness, you felt the breath of pursuing shadow forms warm on the back of 
your neck, and then you shut your eyes very tight, and said, “Now I lay me,” as 
fast as the beating of your heart would let you. : 

You heard strange whispers as you groped your way up those endless steps ; 
strange ginning faces peared out at you from the darkest corners, and now and 
then you felt the faint clutch of shadow fingers pulling at your skirts—and above 
all there came echoing down to you the great slow voice of the tall clock standing 
grim and majestic in the darkness of the landing above. ' 

Always you waited for his voice before setting foot on those perilous stairs. 
Sometimes he called down comfortably, “Come-on-up, come-on-up!” and then 
you toiled boldly up; but sometimes he called down warningly, “Take care, take 
care!” and then you ran back into the sitting-room and pretended you had come 
back for something you had forgotten—for when the old clock said “Take care, 
take care!” it meant that the Man was hiding under the stairs ready to pounce 
on you. 

He was terrible—the Man! He had eyes that glittered green in the dark, like 
the black cat’s eyes. He had long yellow teeth that grinned like Red Riding 
Hood's wolf, and he had sharp, scratchy nails, and there he sat, far back under the 
stairs, grinning to himself in the blackness and rubbing his hands—always grin- 
ning and rubbing his hands, while he waited there in the darkness with glittering 
eyes—waited and waited for you, and you knew he was there. Amid the talk of 
the people in the warm, bright sitting-room you could hear the faint click-click 
of his nails as he rubbed his hands—and through the open door you looked out 
into the black hall and saw the green glitter of his eyes, and the white line of his 
grinning teeth. And you clung to mother’s side and turned your back to the 
door, and shut your eyes tight and said over and over to yourself that unfailing 
charm, “Now I lay me!” 


Putts 


A Stupy in Licut anp SHaAve 


By Kathryh Drain 


HALL I wear them or not, mother? Do you really thing I look better without 
% them? Allright. Puffs are such a bother.” So saying, the daughter of the 

house set down her row of yellow puffs and left the room. 

Her mother was reclining in an easy chair and sincerely wishing that she 
had something to do. Her brown hair seemed already dressed for the evening, 
and on hearing her husband’s voice downstairs, she hurriedly completed her toilet 
and descended for her evening meal. 

After dinner they were sitting together in the drawing room when her hus- 
band exclaimed, “By jove! Tom Brown invited us to his box party the other 
day and I forgot to tell you. Of course, I accepted for both of us, and it is 
to-night. Hurry upstairs and get on something so that we can go.” 

So upstairs she hurried, and settling her hat on her head she seized her 
numerous pins, turned out the light and hurried downstairs. As she passed the 
mirror she noticed that she had forgotten the row of puffs necessary to make the 
hat becoming, and murmuring an excuse to her husband she once more ascended 
the stairs. Not taking time to turn on the light, she felt on her dressing table, 
found some puffs, pinned them in place and once more descended. 

When she reached the theater she hurried into the box, removed her wraps 
and sank into her chair. The different gentlemen in the box turned to look at 
her, and over their faces broke ill-concealed smiles. 

“My! how fine I must look this evening,” she thought as she coquettishly 
smilled back. 

After the play, when she again reached her home, she hurried to her glass 
to see what had so pleased the gentlemen during the evening. To her horror she 
discovered that in her hurry she had worn her daughter’s yellow puffs intead of 
her own brown ones! 


—A’IR 


Benna 


By Rebecca Wellmah 


ENNA GORDON was one of the “sunbeams” in the Sunlight Dance. 

She had always been one of the brightest, daintest, and merriest little rays 

among them, but now there was that cough. : It was not very serious as 

yet, so a man in the company who had given up medicine for the stage, had told 

her; but he had advised her to take a long vacation very soon or she might find 
herself “booked for a permanent rest.” ; 

Leave the stage! How could she? For one thing, she could not afford it, 
and then—then there was her career. 

“The lights, the music, the sea of upturned faces—I couldn't leave them. I 
can’t go!” she thought as she sat coughing and shivering in the cold wings of the 
Plaza Theater. 

She knew that the man had spoken only the truth; she was ill and could 
easily become a great deal more so. It was a very ugly prospect. 

Stage hands, actors, actresses, reporters, kept passing by the pathetic little 
figure as she sat huddled into a shabby heap on an upturned box. There was a 
great deal of noise, and much laughing and chattering and scene shifting and 
hammering, but Benna soon forgot all about it. While she sat there between the 
cold and draughty wings of that cheap theater in a small western town, her mind 
and heart were turning to her old home in the south where it was always warm 
and where the air smelled so sweet of flowers and ripe fruit. 

She heard her father’s voice, in a musical, good-natured drawl, directing the 
“niggah” farm hands, who kept up a continuous gay chatter, and her mother 
singing at her work in the beautiful old flower garden. She saw herself once more 
a healthy, pretty child in a short dress, who laughed and sang most happily as she 
played nearby. 

But then there passed through her dream the memory of that time when 
something went sadly wrong in the old house; when her dear, gentle mother had 
cried, and her father, grown quiet and serious, had worked harder than ever. 
She had been sent away to a convent, and while she was there both her father and 
mother had died. After this she had been kept at the school until her graduation. 
It was not until then that she had learned of her absolute poverty from the Mother 
Superior. The good woman had begged her with tears running down her 
wrinkled cheeks to stay with them, and make use of the beautiful voice that God 
had given her, in teaching others. She, however, like all young people, had felt 
a strong desire to see the world, even though it seemed to have already given her 
much sorrow; so she had left the convent and the dear, ¢ 
great ambition and many brilliant hopes. 

How often since then, especially since she had been on the stage 
worn out her girlish strength by over-exertion, uncomfort 
food, she had wished herself b 
in the blessed serenity 


entle nuns, fired with a 


and had 
able journeys and cheap 
ack within those thick, old ivy-covered walls, back 
of the life there, back in the beautiful chapel where the 


organ played by her favorite nun had thrilled her soul with some mysterious 
spiritual fervor. And she had left all that quiet beauty and contentment for ihe 
noisy, ugly stage! 


“ ” 3 . . . ‘ 
Benna, said a low voice at her side, enviously appealing ; “Benna, child, 
stop dreaming and greet your old friend properly.” 


“Oh!” the girl exclaimed, jumping to her feet with nervous apprehension, 
“Why, Jim, it’s you!” she gasped, as she looked into the hazel eyes that eagerly 
met her tired brown eyes. 

“Yes; here’s old Jim back to tantalize you. You see I was in Coniston and I 
heard you were playing up here, so I took the first train, and here I am.” 

Benna smiled, dazedly happy. It seemed just a continuation of her dream to 
have this old friend standing there before her, the very dear Jim of the dear old 
days. 

“Where are you staying?” he asked her abruptly, unable to express any of 
the sweet emotion which seeing Benna again had aroused in him. 

“At the hotel,” she answered with a laugh. 

“Well, can’t we go there? It’s too cold for you here,” he said. 

Benna nodded her head and disappeared from his sight for a time, while she 
vigorously brushed her threadbare jacket and arranged her dilapidated hat as 
jauntily as she could. When she rejoined him there was an old girlish swing in 
her stride, and a faint glow of happiness in her pale cheeks. 

On the way to the hotel Benna made Jim tell her everything that had hap- 
pened to him since they had last met. She listened sympathetically to his accounts 
of the many business difficulties that he had overcome, and beamed enthusiastically 
at the news of his successes. She expressed indignant opinions of some men who 
had purposely hindered him, and then praised him extravagantly for having been 
lenient with them when he got the upper hand. 

After they had reached the hotel and sat down in its stuffy, shabby little 
parlor, Jim said: 

“Now Benna, I’ve told my story, it’s up to you.” 

“Yes, Jim,” she replied, “it $urely is, but you know just what I’ve been 
doing all the year. I joined the company in New York just a year ago. You 
remember how I cried when I said good-bye to you, and yet was determined to 
go. Since then its been the same old thing, only each day a little more of the 
gilt and rose paint wears off. I don’t do much ; just stay around my room between 
performances, and read—I—I haven't been very well lately, and—well, that’s all. 

She bit her lips and fingered nervously at her skirt. Her companion looked at 
her scrutinizingly and saw how very thin she had grown, and that her face Ne 
wan and pinched. Just then she began coughing, her lips Sere ae with ee 
and her face growing whiter. The man’s heart throbbed with eA ble orf he 
remembered then that she had taken a severe cold in the barn 0 ie theater where 

she had made her first stage appearance. W hy had he let her go! : 
- : +. agitation, and fearing that he might guess the 
Benna quickly noticed his agitation, = wee 
= aaron 4 ed her cough. She forced a smile, and said: 
serious possibility in her illness check cae ae 
“You see, I have taken another bad cold. Quite silly, 1s 


“Silly!” he exclaimed almost hoarsely, his throat painfully contracted with 
sympathy for her suffering and with the fear of losing this girl he loved so much. 

“Benna, how long have you had that cough?” he asked. ; 

The girl’s lips quivered as this thought passed quickly through her mind: Jim 
always could feel when there was something wrong with me. ; 

‘A wave of tenderness swept over her, which she trove to hide from him. 

“Isn't that just like you lawyers, Jim!” she began lightly, “you always want to 
know everything about everybody, and when you aren't told enough you guess the 
rest, Do you remember the time you got so excited because you thought some 
man had sent me a lot of flowers, which were really only from an old convent 
friend of mine?” 

She talked on some moments with exaggerated gaiety, in a swift current of 
reminiscences, until Jim stopped her. Leaning toward her, the ardor of his glance 
bringing a rosy flush to her cheeks, he said: 

“Benna, dear, I still love you. I love you more than ever, and I can’t have 
you stand this sort of thing any longer. This life on the stage is not for you. 
little girl. You can’t stand the hardships of it. You were not born to it. You'd 
better marry me and get back into the warm, fresh air and the sunlight. Benna, 
dear, come!” 

For a brief time Benna sat staring wide-eyed at a big red and green rose in 
the gaudy carpet; then, bending over and taking the man’s hand in her's, she said 
softly, as her eyes filled with tears: 

“Jim, you old dear, you know I love you. I always have—and I might as well 
goon. I know you love me, but we aren't going to be married, Jim. I thank you 
for asking me, but I can’t do it—I—I just won't!” 

Jim smiled as he patted Benna’s hand, while she sobbed with her head on his 
shoulder. He understood. 

“Honey,” he said, in the soothing Southern drawl, “I don’t blame you for not 
wishing to give up all your good chances on the stage for a poor, stupid man 
like me. I think you are quite right, but * his voice grew lower and he pleaded : 
“I do love you so much, and I’ve been thinking all the way here how heavenly it 
would be with just us two in the old place. Think of the garden, the lane, the old 
house! * * * Benna, come, be my little sunbeam. I need you!” 

Benna raised her head and smiled up into his eyes that wrapped her's in their 
devotion. 

“So he doesn’t pity me,” she thought. “He didn’t ask me just through sym- 
pathy. He really loves me and wants me. He—needs me! Could I help him? 
Could I really be of some use—and to Jim!” 

A shy little laugh of surrender told the adoring Jim of his victory before 
Benna gayly answered: 

“After this the only curtains for me are going to be window curtains!” 

Jim drew her into his arms and kissed her smiling lips, 

“Let’s go and get them now, dearest!” he said softly. 


SSV1O ANOLVAVadNa 


The Preparatory Class 


Marion Drain— 


Cetina CALVo— 
“As merry as the day is long.” 


“Infinite riches in a little room.” 


Dorotiy WENDEROTH— 
“When she passed it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music.” 


GertRuDE DRAIN— Heten Cortetyou— 
“Her ways are ways of pleasantness.” “The rose is fairest when 'tis buddi 
ding new," 
Grace CortELYou— Marcaret Davis— 


“She was as good as she was fair.” “So wise, so young.” 
Ss s¢, so young. 


In Lighter Vein 


When speaking of genders one day, little Marian said, “Genders? Oh, I 
know—they are masculine, feminine, and genuine.” 


While teaching the use of “thou” and “you” in French, a teacher said to one of 
her small pupils, “Now it is different in French than in English. Your mother 
doesn’t call your father ‘thou,’ she calls him ‘you,’ doesn’t she 2” 


“No,” said the little one, “she calls him ‘Jim.’ ” 


An infatuated lover (so excited that he becomes poetic) —“Love me and the 
world is mine.” 


“No, indeed,” replied the fair one; “I want the world myself.” 


He sent his son to college, 
But now he cries alack, 
“Spent a thousand dollars 


And got a quarter back.”—Ex. 


Absent-minded professor (picking up a hair brush instead of a mirror)— 
“Gracious, how I need a shave.”"—Ex. 


When all my thinks in vain are thunk, 
When all my winks in vain are wunk, 
What saves me from an awful flunk? 


My pony. —Exchange. 


Intelligent Junior (picking up Caesar)—“Oh, say, Latin is easy. I wish I 
had taken it. Look here (pointing to several passages) : 
“‘Forte dux in aro’-—Forty ducks in a row. 
“*Passus sum jam’—Pass us some jam. 
“‘Bonis leges Caesaris-—The boney legs of Caesar. 
“ ‘Caesar sic dicat an de cur egressi lictam’—Caesar sicked the cat on the cur; 
I guess he licked him.” —Ex. 


Se 


Most popular girl - - - - 


School doll = AS eee 


Athlete - - - - - - - 


Oracle- - - - - - =- = 


Nightingale -  - - - - - 
Wittiest girl - - - - - 
Heavenly twins - - - - - 
School cherub - - - - - 
Jest dancer = Seon te Ss 


Zest dressed - - - - - - 


Prettiest girl ee Se ee 


Most studious girl eo, 


Most generous girl - - -— - 


Most cheerful girl a 


Pettiest eyes 2 248-  oh G 


Most considerate girl - - - - 


Most graceful girl - - - - 
Strongest character - - - = - 
Most magnetic girl - - - - 


Best writer a 2. CS oe 


Now Maude had an object in view, 

Out of “Annual” board meetings it grew, 
That our “Annual” this year 
Be the best we've had here. 

I think she’s succeeded, don’t you? 


3 


There is a young lady named Leland, 
Recite, why she's simply so grand, 
Her speeches so tragic 
Make one weep as by magic. 
Oh a wonder is young Miss Leland. 


5 


Dear Margaret, the pride of our class, 
Is surely a sweet little lass. 

Lessons always she knows, 

As to each class she goes. 
We've no fear that she will not pass. 


Sortie Murpeuy 
> CELINA CaLvo 
PAULINE Busi 
-  - Maupe Larnam 

- Mary Nerpp 
Marcarer Harper 
Sopnie Murpny ann Florence Mann 
Oxive SUMMERLIN 
-  - Marcarer Harper 
Ernet Arnorr 
>. - = =  - Grapys Harpwick 

-  - MARGARET VON HERRMANN 

Sopnte Murpeny 
ANNABEL ALLNUTT 
Marta Catvo 
OtiveE SUMMERLIN 

Mary McCain 
Ruri WILLiAMs 
- Maupe Larnam 
-  - MARGARET VON HERRMANN 


Dear Jessie I’m sure is a dream, 

She can Latin translate by the ream, 
And constructions she spiels 
Till your head almost reels. 

Oh, I wish I could just as bright seem. 


4 


A teacher we love is Miss Bailey, 
And lessons recite to her daily, 
But in Rhetoric Four, 
Figures of speech are a bore. 
This we often remind dear Miss Bailey. 


6 


Our President clever and bright, 

Dear Ruth Williams, who always does right 
She will loyalty find 
In the class of ’09, 

For they love her with all their might. 


7 


Miss Hinds in her fine class of art 
Has taught them all well from the start. 
Oh! the size of each book! 

How each Freshman did look! 
When we dragged them to class in 


9 


To Miss Martin each girl tells her woe, 
As fast down each cheek tears do flow. 
She then shakes her head, 
And says, “Go to bed.” 
“For a doctor I’ll now have to go.” 


Ir 


As an oracle poses Miss Lane, 

And for this she is not to blame, 
For to her we all go 
And torment her so, 

That it’s surely an outrageous shame. 


a cart. 


8 


Miss H. has the language of France 
Till we almost have St. Vitus’ dance. 
’Tis “Bon-jour, Mlle,” 
And “Bon Soir” as well, 
And we eat lunch as if in a trance, 


10 


Mrs. Smallwood all others surpasses, 
She majestically rules all the classes, 
She never is cross, 
Which indeed is no loss 
To any of seventy-one lasses, 


12 


In Science Miss Z. is ruling, 

With her classes she never is fooling, 
For the “sub-conscious mind” 
Is one thing of its kind. 

Every girl strict attention must pay. 


13 


Miss Ewing’s a mistress of French, 

And her ardor we never can quench; 
When our tongues will not work 
With the requisite quirk 

Our hands we despairingly clench. 


BOSS 


“Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 

To learn to play football—see J. Weems. 
To hear a rapturous ecstacy—hear I. Leland. 
eS acquire a legible hand—look at N. Van Arsdale’s note book. 

‘oO . . . . i 
a see a new specie of weeping willow—watch M. Calvo in dramatic art. 
a get Annapolis pointers—ask S. Murphy 

‘oO . reqs i 
e recognize a fresh egg—ask R. Williams, she takes cooking. 

© escape punishment—keep the rules. 
To get supplies—sponge 
To have curly hair—kee 
To learn where we lear: 


them off your friends. 
Pp out of the rain, 
ned all this—go to W. S. 


Ode to Latin 


All the people dead who wrote it; 
All the people dead who spoke it; 
All the people die who learn it. 


“Are you Hungary ?” 
“Yes, Siam.” 
“Well, come on, I'll Fiji!” 


“T say, Jenkins, can you tell a young chicken from an old one?” 
“Of course I can.” 

“Well, how ?” 

“By the teeth.” 

“Chickens don’t have teeth.” 

“No, but I have.” 


Elsie—“I wonder how that poor jeweler manages to live? He never seems to 
have any customers.” 


Ada—‘*Perhaps he eats the carats off his diamonds.” 


“IT gave up Jonah,” said the whale, 
Who lately came to town, 
“Because I knew I couldn't keep 
A good man D 
oO 
WwW 
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Car 


TOURING CAR 
For 5 persons, 36 H.P., 6 cylinders, 119" wheel 
new types on this chassis include Runabout, Brougham and Landaulet. 


base, $4,000, The other 


E believe that 

every Pierce Arrow 
Car is today running 
and giving satisfaction to 
its owner, except in the 
case of cars that have 
been put entirely out of 
business by a collision. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. (ieiomobile Stanutscturers 
oO 


wners of THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY 


) Buffalo, N.Y. 
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O'Connor, Howard & Deane 


DIEGES & CLUST 


“Tf we made it, it’s right” 


Successors to OFFICIAL 
JEWELERS 
ay Cody aus (on 
Mrs. M. J. Hunt yee 
COLLEGES 
1309 F Street N. W. SCHOOLS AND 
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Importers of Fine Millinery 23) JOHN ST NEW YORK 
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F. H. RIDGWAY’S PHARMACY 


CONNECTICUT AND FLORIDA AVENUES 
——$————— WASHINGTON, D. c. ——— 


Branch Post Office 
Station 42 


Phone, Main 3651 


Odd Things Not Found Elsewhere 


SHAW & BROWN CO. 


Phone, Main 4267 


Diamonds, Watches, CRSKo 


Seluelry, Stationery 


ELEVEN TEN F STREET 
————= WASHINGTON, D. Cc. == 


REID S. BAKER 


Photographic Supplies 


Glass Pins a Specialty 938 F ST. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE Co. 


=A NEW CATALOGUE OF 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


has just been issued and will be sent free upon request. It contains 
illustrations and prices of a very large assortment of Class and College Pins 
(in colors to represent enamel), Fraternity Emblems, Seals, Plapues, 
Medals, Rings and many novelties in the newest styles—suggestions that 
SS should be seen before purchasing. ——__$ 


1218-20-22 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
T. ERLEBACHER 


=Ladies’ Exclusitiee— 
@Outer Garment Shop 


1222 F STREET, N. W. PHONE, MAIN 6606 


Florence Market 


1727 21st Street N. W. 


FANCY GROCERIES and 
MARKET SUPPLIES 


M. EHRHARDT, Proprietor 
= Phone, North 4840 ———— 


A BOOK STORE 


a 


F and 12th STREET 


We maintain the best equipped 
Engrabing Plant in this section 
and sholv the best papers :: :: 


BRENTANO’S 
NEW STORE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_MILLINERY OPENING _ 


We beg to announce that tue are shotving 
Neto Jmportations of Millinery 
MME. F. ROSE 


1113 F ST. N.W. 


WASHINGTON 


PHILIPSBORN 


Women’s Outer Garments Exclusively 
608-614 ELEVENTH STREET 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JAMES S. TOPHAM 


TRAVELING BAGS 
LEATHER GOODS 


1219 F ST. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RICH & Co. 
If they’re Rich's they're right 


A. T. SPALDING & BROS. 
Athletic Outfitters 


709 14th STREET, N. W. 
Building 


THE SHOREHAM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. == 


AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLAN 
:: ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF :: 

is * walk of the Executive 
Gin Soe ee eae Wor end News 
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WASHINGTON 


SNYDER & KIDD 
=: 2: Desirable Shors 
SHOES, TIES AND SLIPPERS 


= — THAT APPEAL TO—— 
DISCRIMINATING BUYERS 


1211 F St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


, oa 
Teanins STAME. 


If it should happen that you didn’t have the money, and 


are in need of a piano, some furniture, or china, or 


lamps, utilities or ornaments for your Rooms, Flat 
House, or Home, don't exhaust your patience by "waiting for something 
to turn up" but come right back to first principles. Get what you want 
for nothing—that is, nothing but "S. & H." Green Trading Stamps, and the 
stamps don’t cost you anything. You, your friends, and your friends’ friends 
can get them with every purchase made from hundreds of leading Washington 
merchants who gladly give them to you as a compliment for your trade—at 
least one stamp for each 10c. in the amount of the purchase. For the stamps 
we will give you most anything you desire. If you don’t find what you want 
at our Premium Parlor, No. 1422 Pennsylvania Avenue, let us know what it is 
and we will come pretty nearly satisfying you. One person can do much, 


but by clubbing together you can accomplish wonders. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


Thos. A. Sperry, Pres. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 


Expert Cleaning and Dyeing 


Established 1894. Phone, Main 2704 


SPEND IES. 


607 12th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


FINE LAUNDRY WORK 
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Special 10 per cent discount to the 
young ladies of the school. 
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Cut Glass 
A. KAHN, Jeweler 


935 F Street N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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AND HENSEY CO. OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone Main 6480 1623 H Street 


Luncheon, 12 to3. Tea, 4to6. Dinner 6 to 8 
Real Estate Brokers 


1202 F Street 
Luncheon, 11.30 to 3. Tea, 4 to 6 


727 15th STREET N. W. 


Order Department 
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Class Pins a Sperialty 
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Portraiture by Photography 
1107 F STREET N. W. 


SALVATOR DESIO 


1012 F STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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813 SEVENTH STREET WASHINGTON MARTHA WASHINGTON CANDIE. 


Phone Main 6582 


Wilson Ticket Bureau 


WILLIAM L. WILSON, Manogee———— 


10 Per Cent Discount on Developing and Printing 
to Students 


FRANKLIN & Co. 


Opticians 
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